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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE true baſis upon which Rational Free- 5 


dom can alone be eſtabliſhed, appearing to 
be ſo little underſtood and ſo groſsly miſre- 
preſented, I have been induced to attempt to 
explain, in the following Letters, what has 
ſtruck me as the only principles upon Which 
it can be founded. This Inquiry is directed 
to that ſpecies of Liberty which affords ab- 
ſolute Security of Property, and the moſt 


perfect degree of Perſonal Freedom; and in 


committing it to the public eye, I have ra- 
ther choſen to riſk the cenſure of precipi- 
tancy, than hazard the blame of delaying 
what may perhaps throw ſome light on a 
ſubject ſo very intereſting to mankind, 


As I have ventured to differ upon ſome 
points from all the Authors that I have con- 
ſulted, it ſeemed to be unneceſſary to appeal 
to cheir authorities for a corroboration of any 


of 
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of my ſentiments; and I chuſe rather to ſub- 
mit them, even in this imperfect ſtate, to a 


candid Public, to be received, or rejected, as 


they may appear agreeable or contrary to 


reaſon and truth, than to with-hold them 


For that correction or poliſh which might 


. 
* 


have been necellary to a ſubject of leſs con- 


flequence. 
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LETTRY 


IN the infancy of ſociety, mankind are 
found without property, government, or 
laws. As they advance toward civilization, 
they have ſome kind of dreſs and decora- 
tions, which, as articles of luxury, raiſe envy, 
and require protection. This ſpecies of pro- 
perty would at firſt be defended by ſuch in- 
dividuals only as were poſſeſſed of it; and 
the puniſhment which they would inflict on 
thoſe who attempted to deprive them of 
their wealth, would be ſuch as paſſion dic- 
tated, and as ignorance, unawed by any 
ſuperior power, thought proper to inflict. 
The bad effects of ſuch corrections, and the 
conflicts which they would produce, muſt 
ſoon convince the whole community, that 
it was neceſſary to ſanction, by their authori- 
ty, a certain degree of chaſtiſement to be 
inflicted on thoſe who deprived any perſon 
| x of 
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of his property; and from the neceſſity of 
protecting per/ons and property, government 
and laws firſt took their riſe. 

In a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, when 
individuals can no longer hve independent 
of each other, and the neceſſaries of life muſt 
be purchaſed by barter, or with money, the 
effects of property become viſible in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. Perfect politi-, 
cal equality can no longer ſubſiſt, as it is im- 
poſſible that wealth can continue to be equal- 
ly divided; and upon wealth, influence and 
power Nun neceſſarily attend; In this ſtate 
of ſociety, it affords the means of procuring 
what then become the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of life; in return for which, individuals 
will readily give their time, talents, and per- 
ſonal ſervice. 

If this ſtatement be accurate, it appears 
that great property muſt be attended with 
great power; it will likewiſe be evident, 
that the poſſeſſors of power do not reſt ſa- 
tisfied, but conſtantly wiſh to increaſe that 
power; and this propenſity in our nature, 
if not counterbalanced by an equal effort, 
would lead thoſe who are poſſeſſed of great 
wealth, and united by a common intereſt, 
to ſubjugate all thoſe who had little or no 


property. 


E 
property. Fortunately for mankind, the 
perſons ho poſſeſs little or no property, 
when conſidered collectively, are equal in 
power to thoſe who have the advantage of 
property: they make up by numbers what 
they are deficient in wealth. Thedoperation 
of this power is uniform and certain. If 
the property be divided among a few. per- 
ſons, they muſt have great numbers to op- 
poſe their views; if the property be veſted 
in a great number, it diminiſhes, by that 
number exactly, the perſons who are apt to 
encroach upon it. Mankind, in all fitua- 
tions, have the ſame natural propenſities; 
and thoſe without wealth would as certainly 
encroach upon thoſe who have it, as the 
wealthy would oppreſs the indigent, were 
they not reſtrained by a.force equal to that 
which they poſſeſs. All civilized nations 
are naturally divided into theſe two parties; 
and it is evident, that freedom depends 
wholly on their being equally balanced : for 
if property prevail, perſonal freedom and 
ſmall poſſeſſions muſt be in danger; and 
if perſons prevail, great property would 
not be ſecure from their encroachments. 
Therefore real freedom, which conſiſts e- 
qually in the ſecurity of per/ons and of pro- 
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perty, can only exiſt where the two par- 
ties are equally balanced. As theſe two par- 


ties, by a law. of our nature, are inclined to 


encroach upon each other, the very eſſence 
of real freedom ſeems to conſiſt in preſerving 
a due balance between them; and experience 
has ſhown, that an executive power, proper- 


ly limited, is beſt ſuited to that purpoſe. 


In forming the executive part of govern- 
ment, if the poſſeſſors of large property 
ſhould- prevail, it would probably be placed 


in the hands of a ſenate, council, or ſome 


ſuch body, choſen from their claſs: If, on 
the other hand, the per/ons without proper- 
ty ſhould prevail, it · would be placed in the 
hands of magiſtrates choſen by them, and 
to continue but a ſhort time in office: But 
if the executive power ſhould be choſen by 
the mutual conſent of the two parties, it 
would probably be veſted in a ſingle perſon, 
under limited powers, who would have an 
intereſt in preſerving a proper balance be- 
tween them. If the parties did not agree 
to ſome of theſe expedients, a civil war 


would probably enſue, the horrors of which 


would prepare their minds to ſubmit to any 


form of government that might be dictated 
by the conqueror, who would probably 
'F - | ſeize. 
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ſeize the hole power, and make himſelf 
abſolute. | 

In ſome of thefe ways have originated the 
principal forms of government which uni- 
formly prevail in every part of the globe. 
There are indeed other circumſtances 
which have occaſionally operated in the for- 
mation of governments. Certain bodies of 
men, by taking advantage of the prejudi- 


ces of the people, have become ſufficiently | 


formidable to ſeize the whole power of the 


-ftate. Mankind, from 1gnorance, are na- 


turally prone. to ſuperſtition and eredulity ; 
men of cunning and of erudition have ſe 
dom failed to avail themſelves of this weak- 
neſs, and by pretending to act under autho- 
rity more than human, have ſubjugated 
even tyrants to their ſway. But this ſur- 
reptitious method of obtainmg power, ought 
rather to be conſidered as an uſurpation, 
than a firft eſtabliſhment of government; 
and does not, properly, fall under immedi- 
ate conſideration. 

This ſhort and gencral view of govern- 


ment will be ſufficient to ſhow that political 


equality cannot take place, where property 


18 unequally divided ; becauſe wealth natu- 


rally brings with it an influence which no 


human 
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human laws (not ſubverſive of freedom) can 
prevent; and this inſeparable effect of 
wealth becomes an immutable law of our 
nature, abſolutely neceſſary to the preſerva- 


tion of property; which would otherwiſe be 


at the mercy of thoſe whoſe wants would 
naturally lead them to covet, and to ſeize 
upon, the polleſhons of others. 

It will likewiſe ſhow, that, when the whole 
power of a ſtate is in the hands of the rich, 
{mall property and perſonal freedom muſt 


be in danger; for wealth deſires command 


and power, as much as poverty deſires rich- 
8 
There are but two juſt claims to the power 
of government in any ſtate; the one pro- 
ceeding from the preſervation of property, 
and the other from the ſecurity of perſonal 
freedom. All other pretenſions are ſpuri- 
ous ; they can only be obtained by fraud, 
and ſupported by force; as liberty and pro- 
perty alone include all the purpoſes of go- 


.. vernment, 


How thoſe principles ought to be applied 
in a free ſtate, under a repreſentative form 


of government, ſhall be the ſubject of my 


next letter. 


. 
Jam, &c, ; 
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DAR SIR, | | 
IT ſeems to be generally allowed, that the 
repreſentative ſyſtem is the beſt form of go- 
vernment in a free ſtate ; but there has been 
great difference 1n opinion with reſpect to 
the weight which property ſhould have in 
the choice of repreſentatives. 

In my firſt letter I endeavoured to ſhow, 
that property is naturally attended with a 
certain degree of influence and power, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to its exiſtence ; that 
the preſervation of property and of perſonal 

freedom were of equal importance in a free 
ſtate; that theſe two powers have a natural 
tendency to encroach upon each other; and 
that no real freedom can exiſt, where either 
the one or the other is allowed to prepon- 
derate. 

It theſe facts be admitted, it ſeems ne- 
ceſſarily to follow, that the repreſentatives of 
a free people ſhould be choſen, one half by 
the property, and one half by the perſons inde- 
pendent of the property: otherwiſe property 

| would 
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would be wholly in the power of perſons to 
whom it did not belong; or per/ons in the 
power of property, which would have an in- 
tereſt and inclination to oppreſs them. 

In order to place theſe obſervations in a 
clearer point of view, let us ſuppoſe, that 
in a ree ſtate, under a repreſentative form 
of government, where liberty and property 
ou ht to be held ſacred, all the lands juſtly 
belonged to one man: If, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, the people elected the whole of the 
repreſentatives, what ſecurity would this 
man have that his property would be ſafe ? 
It would be left in the power of thoſe who 
would” have a ſtrong and an unreſtrained 
temptation to infringe upon it. But if he 
elected one half of the repreſentatives, it 


would be their eſſential duty to preſerve his 


property inviolate. The people would like- 
wiſe be effectually protected from his enor- 
mous power, by their proportion of the re- 
preſentation. And by this equal diviſion of 
the repreſentative body, a perfectly free go- 
vernment would ſubſiſt, even where wealth 
was ſo very unequally divided. The ſame 
thing muſt happen, were the lands or great 
property in the hands of ten men, ten thou- 
ſand men, or any other number. | | 


On 
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C1 

On the other hand, if every individual of 
a nation, except one man, had an equal and 
a large ſhare of property, and if that man 
had none; he would be an outcaſt of their 
ſociety, void of conſequence, and unpro- 
tected by the laws, and they might compell 
him to do whatever they pleaſed. But if he 
elected one half of the repreſentatives of the 
legiſlative body, it would become their eſſen- 
tial duty to protect his perſonal freedom a- 
gainſt the accumulated influence of the whole 
property. And the ſame thing mult hap- 
pen were ten men, or ten millions of men, 
in this ſituation. 

From the arguments which I have aſd; 
illuſtrated by theſe examples, you will rea- 
dily perceive, that it is abſolutely impoſlible 
to make the great property of a nation per- 
fectly ſecure, in a country governed by a re- 
preſentative body, unleſs that property elects 
one half of the legiſlative aſſembly. And 
you will likewiſe perceive, that perſonal free- 
dom cannot be perfectly ſafe, unleſs perſons, 
independent of property, elect one half of 
the repreſentatives. 

I am aware, that the impoſſibility of pre- 
ſerving an exact equality in a body of men, 
tubject to human paſſions and infirmities, 

\ B may 
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may be urged againſt this ſcheme; for, if 
they were left to themſelves, they would 
ſoon be convulſed by intrigue, or miſled by 
eloquence; bribed, perhaps, by the rich, 
or overawed by the mob. But theſe evils, 
as experience has ſhown, are ſuſceptible of 
a remedy, which I mean to explain when I 
come to treat of the executive part of govern- 
ment. 7 

It may likewiſe be ſaid, that the terms 
which I have uſed, of © great Property in- 
« dependent of perſons,” and of © Per/ons 
„independent of property,” do not exactly 
apply, in the ſenſe in which I have uſed them, 
as all perſons have ſome property, and all pro- 
perty belongs to perſons. I am ready to allow 
the juſtice of this obſervation, and am ſorry 
that I could not find terms perfectly adequate 
to explain my meaning, not chuſing to uſe 
thoſe which have been perverted by the pre- 
judices of party. In order, however, to re- 
move all doubt on this ſubject, I ſhall in 
my next letter give ſuch an explanation of 
thoſe terms, as will, I hope, prevent miſ- 
takes, and convey a clear idea of the ſenſe in 
which I with to have them underſtood, 

I am, &Cc. 
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LETTER III. 

_ - DEAR SIR, 
J Endeavoured to ſhow, in my laſt letter, 
that the repreſentative body in a free 
ſtate, ought to be choſen, one half by the 
property, and one half by the perſons inde- 
pendent of property. And I propoſed to 
give ſome explanation of theſe terms, to 
which I ſhall now proceed. 

By the term property, or property indepen- 
dent of perſons, I mean the poſſeſſors of 
the great, viſible, and permanent property, 
which in all ſtates having extended and va- 
luable territory, muſt conſiſt in a majority 
of the proprietors of the lands: their power 
and influence extends to all thoſe who are 
attracted by their wealth, connected with 
them by intereſt, or hired by their pay. 

By the term per/ons, or per/ons independent 


of property, I mean the great body of the 


people, who in general depend more for 
their ſubſiſtence on perſonal labour and ex- 
ertions, than upon permanent property : 
their power conſiſts chiefly in their num- 
bers, and their influence extends to all thoſe 
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who depend more upon them than upon 
great property; and among their adherents 
are found ſuch of the great -proprietors as 
prefer popularity to riches. 

' Beſides the objection which I have 8 
ſtated to the terms which have been long in 
uſe, for diſtinguiſhing the great parties in- 
to which civilized nations are naturally di- 
vided, it may further be obſerved, that the 
word ariſtocracy properly means a govern- 
ment of the nobles or peers; but is of ſo 
indeterminate a ſignification, that it may or 
may not include a majority of the great Pro- 
ferty: and this circumſtance alone would be 
a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it; becauſe 
on that diſtinction would very materially 
depend the nature of the government. 
| To the word democracy, nearly the ſame 
kind of objection may be made, that the mean- 
ing is not ſufficiently determinate to expreſs 
the idea which perſons independent of pro- 
perty is meant to convey. The term oligar- 
chy 1s equally objectionable. 

It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the two extremes 
of property, and of per/ons independent of pro- 
perty ; but in the intermediate and middle 
ranks of ſociety, they approach ſo near to 


one another, and are ſo blended together, 
that 


FEY 


that it requires the niceſt d:ſcrimination, to 
diſtinguiſh to which ſide they may naturally 
belong. A very cloſe inveſtigation of this 
ſubject would require a large treatiſe ; but it 
may be obſerved in general, that property, 
without the aid of per/ons, would be of httle 
conſequence, the importance of property, in 
a political point of view, ariſing from its ef- 
fect of producing influence to the poſſeſſor. 
Now, if this be conſidered as the object 
which makes it valuable, the poſſeſſor will 
naturally give a preference to the fade of per- 
ſons, if by ſuch preference he can increaſe 
his influence to a degree ſuperior to what he 
would poſſeſs in the claſs to which he pro- 
perly belongs, which is often the caſe, and 
brings to that fide both wealth and know- 
ledge; and without ſuch aid per/ons might 
be of little confideration ; as they would 
eaſily be ſubjected, if they were wholly deſ- 
titute of property. The condition of ſlaves 
is a ſufficient proof of this aſſertion; where 
the perſons of a thouſand men, void of pro- 
perty and influence, are ſubjected to the will 
and caprices of leſs than a tenth 'part of 
their number; who are the poſſeſſors, and 
the dependents of the poſſeſſors of property. 
It follows, that property is of equal impor- 

tance 
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tance to the one party, that perſons are to the 
other; and take them as you pleaſe, they are, 
and ought to be, of equal conſequence in a free 
ſtate; for, in whatever manner the community 
is divided into perſons and property, whether by 
a diſtinct line between the extremes, or by 
gradually aſcending from poverty to riches, 
and deſcending from wealth to indigence, and 
mixing in the middle ranks, like the ſhades of 
black and white in a picture; ſtill the nature 
of the thing is not in the leaſt altered, the 
| two parties, like black and white, continue 
E, to be the ſame, and have the ſame juſt claim 
| to an equal ſhare in the repreſentation. 

For theſe conſiderations, and chiefly be- 
cauſe the power and influence remain with 
the property, whoever be the poſſeſſor, I have 
choſen to adopt that term, as being both ſhort 3 
and ſignificant; and I have ſelected the title 
of per/ons independent of property, becauſe 
they are the principal conſideration, and 
would be entitled to half the repreſentation 
in a free ſtate, even if they had no property 
whatever. 

The executive part of government ſhall ve. \ 
the ſubject of my next letter. 
| I am, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


DAR SIR, 


IF the repreſentative body in a free ſtate 
conſiſted of an equal number of deputies 
o from property, and from perſons independent 
of property, it would be impoſſible, while 
a juſt balance was maintained, for either of 
them to encroach on the other; but that e- 
quality, for the reaſons which have already 
been mentioned, cannot be preſerved. The 


remedy for this defect muſt be looked for 


in the executive part of government, which 
may be formed in three different ways; viz. 
either to remain in the legiſlature ; which, 
for obvious reaſons, would be highly impro- 
per, or to be delegated by them to a coun- 
ci] or to a ſingle perſon, for putting the laws 
effectually in execution. | 

If the executive power is placed in a coun- 
cil appointed by, and ſubordinate to the le- 

| giflature, 
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giſlature, but e e on that 
body, ſuch a power would be of no uſe in 
preſerving the balance between per/ons and 
froperty in the repreſentative aſſembly : On 
the contrary, 1t would prove an engine in 
the hands of the majority for increaſing 
their power: The members of which the 
council conſiſted, would be changed with 


meaſures muſt, of courſe, become fluQtua- 
ting. At any rate, it would neither have 


viduals from aſpiring at too much influence 
in the ſtate, and would prove a conſtant 
ſource of intrigue and cabal. 

Theſe, and many other evils, uncompen- 
ſated by any equivalent good, would certain- 
ly. be produced by lodging the. executive 
power in the hands of the council, even if 
the repreſentatives were equally choſen by 
the two parties; but if the repreſentatives 
happened to be partially elected, the miſchief 
would {till be greater; the council would be 
appointed by a faction, and would be ſub- 
{ervient to its tyranny. 

But if the executive part of government 


was permanently placed in the hands of a 
ſingle perſon, whoſe powers were ſo limit- 


ed 


the parties in the legiſlative body, and public © 


power nor dignity ſufficient to prevent indi- 


ery we 
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ed as to exclude every idea of becoming ab- 
ſolute, he would find that his own import - 
ance greatly depended on his preſerving an 
equal balance in the legiſlative body; and 
it would be abſolutely neceſſary that he 
ſhould poſſeſs a ſufficient influence for that 
purpoſe, which might be found in the no- 
mination to all public offices. With the ex- 
ecutive power in the hands of a ſingle per- 
ſon, the meaſures of government would be 


more ſteady than if it was in a council, 


liable to ſudden and total changes; and the 
power and dignity of the chief magiſtrate 


would tend greatly to prevent individuals 


from aſpiring at an influence which might be 
dangerous to the ſtate; an evil which, hif- 
tory will atteſt, has conſtantly attended 
thoſe governments where per/ons independ- 
ent of property have preponderated, and 
where the executive power was placed in a 
council. 

If the executive power was placed in the 
hands of a fingle perſon, without influence in 
the repreſentative body, it is evident that he 
could not preſerve the balance between per- 
ſons and property among the deputies ; one 
of the parties would predominate, and by 
its aſcendency in the legiſlative aſſembly 
| C would 
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would ſeize the whole power, leaving the 
blame of incompetent meaſures with the 
ſovereign ; who, deſtitute of power, and 
without protection, would become an ob- 
ject of contempt and deteſtation ; whilſt the 
majority of the legiſlative aſſembly, actually 
exerciſing the executive power without re- 
ſponſibility, would become the moſt deſpotic 
tyrants. 
| From all theſe conſiderations it ſeems 
clearly to follow, that the executive power, 
in a free government, formed upon the re- 
preſentative ſyſtem, ſhould be placed in a 
fingle perſon, with ſuch a degree of influence 
in the repreſentative body as would enable 
him to preſerve among the deputies an equal 
balance between property, and perſons 1nde- 
pendent of property, It would likewiſe en- 
able him to ſecure from infringement, ſuch 
prerogatives as were neceſſary to preſerve 
entfre his conſequence 1n the conſtitution. 
In ſome other letter I ſhall examine, whe- 
ther a government formed upon this theory 
would anſwer W r and be productive 
of every advantage to be expected from it 
in a free ſtate; but in my next I ſhall con- 
ſider the effect of influence, 
I am, &c. | 
LETTER 
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LETTER V. 


DRAR SIR, 
IN a former letter I endeavoured to prove; 
that there were but two claſſes in any na- 
tion that had a natural right to the ſupreme 
power of the ſtate; and thoſe were, property, 
and perſont independent of property. I like- 
wiſe endeavoured to ſhow, that their right 
to ſupreme power did not in any degree de- 
pend on the number of individuals of which 
each claſs might happen to conſiſt, but on 
the preſervation of property and of perſonal 
freedom to every part of the community. 

Athough it is not poſſible that any third 
claſs can have a natural right to participate 
in the ſupreme power of a ſtate, yet the two 
claſſes of which it naturally conſiſts may de- 
legate a certain proportion of their power 
to a third claſs, with the laudable inten- 
tion of maintaining an equal balance be- 
tween them, and exerciſing the executive 
part of government; and as ſoon as they 
have done this, that third claſs muſt be pro- 

C 2 tected 


( 20 } 
tected againſt the encroachments of any one 
of the other two claſſes which might hap- 
pen to have an aſcendency ; and it ſeems to 
be evident that this cannot be effectually 
done in any other way than by giving the 
third claſs an equal ſhare of power in the le- 
giflature with any one of the other two 
claſſes ; beſides it appears, that without ſuch 
a degree of power the balance between the 
other two claſſes could not be preſerved ; 
and as each claſs muſt act as a balance be- 
tween the other two, their powers for that 
purpoſe muſt be equal. If the third claſs 
conſiſted of a chief magiſtrate, who was not 
intended to preſerve a balance in the legiſla- 
tive body, it might be ſufficient for him to 
have a veto in the legiſlature, though this 
negative on the paſling of laws would not 
ſecure his authority ; becauſe the party ha- 
ving the aſcendency would be always in- 
clined to encroach upon ſuch a power. But 
if a chief magiſtrate 1s intended to preſerve 
the balance between the two great powers of 
the ſtate; he muſt, by ſome means or other, 
have his equal ſhare in the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly. It ſeems to follow, that in a govern- 
ment under the repreſentative ſyſtem, the 


chief magiſtrate ſhould. either elect one third 


of 


17 


1 


of the deputies, or poſſeſs an influence in 


that body equivalent to ſuch. a proportion 
of the repreſentation. But as the chief ma- 
giſtrate could not chuſe any repreſentatives 
for himſelf, which would not belong either 
to perſons or to property, the mode of re- 
preſentation could not, in his caſe, be ad- 


opted. 


. The appointment of perſons to fill the 
great offices of the ſtate muſt neceſſarily 


belong to the executive power, otherwiſe it 


would create another power not neceſſary, 
and even dangerous to a free government, 
In this right of nomination to ſuch of the 


public offices as would produce influence in 
the repreſentative aſſembly, will be found an 
excellent expedient for giving to the execu- 


tive power a degree of influence in the re- 
preſentative body equivalent to what would 
be its proportion or ſhare of the repreſenta- 
tion; and, for the reaſons already aſſigned, 
much more agreeable to the nature of a free 


* conſtitution. This ſpecies of influence in 


the repreſentative body will naturally pro- 
duce, from thoſe who are candidates for 
public offices, a ſyſtematic oppoſition to the 
operations of government; but ſuch oppoſi- 


tion will have a good effect, in being a pro- 


per 


| (=) 

per check upon the conduct of the executive 
power, and preventing the adoption of in- 
conſiderate meaſures. 

If it is admitted, that the chief magiſtrate 
ſhould have power to preſerve the balance 
between per/ors and property in the repreſen- 
tative aſſembly, it ſeems to follow, that his 
influence ſhould extend to one third of the 
deputies, in ſuch a manner as to make it 
their intereſt to ſupport the executive part of 
government in all its juſt prerogati ves; to 
make it their intereſt, as it is their duty, to 
conſent to impartial and equitable laws; to 


prefer the advantage of the whole to that of 


the corps to which, from ſtation in life or 
other circumſtances, they may belong, and 
not from any pri vate views to impede the 
public bufineſs. To act under ſuch influence 
is neither blameable nor meritorious ; but 
to do the ſame things uninfluenced by inte- 
reſt, would be patriotic. If the members of 
the legiſlative body ſhould adhere to the 
chief magiſtrate when he attempted to make 
encroachments on property or the perfons of 
the people, ir would ſhow, that what was 
given as influence had acted as a bribe ; the 

intention would be criminal. 
If at were poſſible to conceive a civilized 
ſtate, 


a 


of 


8. 
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| ſtate, in which the whole people were equally 
inclined to the preſervation of perſonal free- 


dom and the preſervation of property, (tho 


in fact no ſuch thing can exiſt); but, for 
the ſake of illuſtration, let ſuch a coinci- 
dence of intereſts be ſuppoſed; then, accor- 
ding to the principles which I have endea- 
voured to explain, if the people were to ap- 
point a limited ſoveteign, he muſt either 
chuſe half of the repreſentatives to the legiſ- 
lative body, or have an inflaence which 


would be equivalent to this nomination. If 


he had not this degree of ſecurity, it is pro- 
able that his power would be of very ſhort 
duration. 11 

On the ſubject of influence, I beg leave 


further to obſerve, that if the aſſembly of 


repreſentatives, in a large ſtate, conſiſted of 
a few deputies, the proportion of influence 
ariſing in ſuch a ſtate from the privilege of 
appointing to all vacant offices would cer- 
tainly be too great. If the aſſembly of re- 
preſentatives in a ſmall ſtate confiſted of a 
very numerous body, the influence ariſing 
from the nomination to offices in ſuch a ſtate 
would certainly be too ſmall. But if it is 
neceſſary, as I have endeavoured to prove, 


that the nomination to public offices ſhould 
be in the executive power, as a means of 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary influence in the repreſentative aſ- 


ſembly, it will follow, that the number of 


deputies ſhould be regulated by the quan- 
tum of influence. 

And it will likewiſe 1 N that if, from 
# territory, extended trade, or any 
other circumſtance favourable to the coun- 


try, the influence ſhould be increaſed, from 


abſolute neceſſity, beyond its former bounds; 
the remedy moſt favourable to real liberty 
ſeems to he in adding more. deputies to the 
repreſentative aſſembly. 

Another obſervation occurs reſpecting the 


force or power requiſite for ſupporting the 


functions of the executive government, which 


is, that the leaft poſſible degree of it will be 


required when the two parties are equally 
balanced in the legiſlative aſſembly ; but if 
a bias be given in favour either of property 


or of per/ons, the natural reſiſtance which 


will ariſe in the ſtate in oppoſition to this 


bias, will require an increaſe of force or 


power in the executive government to {up- 
preſs it; which force muſt continue to be 
augmented, (the diſpoſition to reſiſt it na- 
turally augmenting), till the government be- 
comes entirely compulſive, and degenerates 


into abſolute deſpotiſm. 3 29 
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LETTER VL 


* 
DEAR SIR, . 


IF a government conſiſting of a legiſlative 
body, equally choſen from property, and 
from per/ons independent of property, with 
an executive power in the hands of a ſingle 


perſon, who was poſſeſſed of ſufficient in- 
fluence in the repreſentative aſſembly to pre- 


ſerve a balance between the two parties, 
was placed at ſo great a diſtance from any 


large town, or populous neighbourhood, as 


to prevent either the legiſlative or execu- 
tive powers from being overawed by the 
mob, which naturally belongs, and is at- 
tached to the party of per/ons, and which is 
extremely ready, and equally unfit, to take 
the direction of public affairs; ſuch a go- 


vernment, ſo ſituated, might anſwer the 
Purpoſes of its inſtitution. But if this go- 


vernment was placed in a large city, or po- 
D pulous 
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pulous country, the legiſlative body might 
be overawed, and the perſon to whom the 
executive power was entruſted, might, if 


not protected by an army, be liable to in- 


ſult, and even to perſonal danger, either on 
falſe pretences, or to anſwer ſome purpoſe 
to the candidates for power and offices, who 
might not be over ſcrupulous about the 
means of obtaining their end. The great 
and moſt uncxcepy@nable ſecurity againſt 
theſe evils would probably be found in a 
houſe of peers, or nobility created by the 
executive power, and not poſſeſſing too 
great a ſhare of the national property, who 
mould reconfider and ſanction the acts of 
the repreſentative aſſembly. 

I do not mean to enter into any detail 
reſpecting the conſtruction or limitations 
of ſuch a houſe. But it may be proper, in 
general, to obſerve, that the nobility, as 
fuch, would, in this caſe, have a common 
intereſt with the perſon to whom the exc- 
cutive power was entruſted, their titles, or 


the privileges which give them a ſeparate 


exiſtence as peers, being derived from him. 
This intimate connection with the perſon 
poſſeſſing the executive power, would ope- 


rate more powerfully upon the nobility, 


than 
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(27 ) 
than their general connection with property ; 
to which claſs, if they had not been ſepara- 
ted by this peculiar diſtinction, they would 
naturally belong; but being more intimate- 
ly and ſtrongly attached to their nobility, 
as a diſtinct corps *, and by that connec- 
tion to the executive power, than to proper- 
ty, they would rather be diſpoſed to repreſs _ 
the encroachments of property upon the exe- 
cutive power, and thereby to favour the ſe- 
curity of perſons : At the ſame time, the pre- 
ſervation of their own great poſſeſſions, 
would effectually prevent them from carry- 
ing this tendency ſo far as to endanger the 
general ſecurity of property. 

The great wealth which the nobility poſ- 
ſeſs, and the pre- eminence their rank and 
titles confer, would uniformly be employed 
to increaſe the reſpect and veneration paid 
to the perſon poſſeſſing the executive power, 
and could not fail of powertully producing 
this effect; which, far from being the uſe- 
leſs phantom that popular writers have in- 
ſinuated, would operate as the molt ſolid, 
and beſt ſecurity in ſupport of the executive 
authority; for the maintenance of which 
an armed force might otherwiſe be required ; 


vee Maxims, pages 34, 35. 
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( 28) 
and there can be no queſtion, which of theſe 
means muſt prove moſt conſonant to the 


exiſtence of national freedom. The ſove- 
reign executive power muſt be ſupported 


either by general reſpect, or by an armed 


force, or by both; and as the one is dimi- 
niſhed, the other muſt be increaſed. 

From a houſe of peers formed upon the 
principles which have been ſuggeſted, little 
danger is to be apprehended, conſidering it 
in a legiſlative capacity; many obvious ad- 
vantages will reſult from it, and it ſeems 
highly neceſſary to complete the beſt form 


of government upon the repreſentative ſy1- 


tem. The Britiſh conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
at the Revolution, is a full proof of its ha- 
ving anſwered in practice. 

Burt if a houſe of peers was to include 
more than half the great property of the 

nation, as was the caſe in France before the 
the revolution 1n that country, the free con- 
ſtitution of government would, of conſe- 
quence, be deranged. 

Some politicians have imagined that the 
houſe of peers was a ſufficient repreſentative of 
property ; and that the other houſe ſhould be 
elected by a majority of all the men in che na- 
tion, each having an equal vote; which would 

make 


e 


I 
= 


make it wholly a repreſentation of perſons in- 


(ws) 


dependent of property. This ſuppoſition will 
appear to be a miſtake, when it is conſider- 
ed that the peers have a ſeparate intereſt from 
the property, which will unite them to the 
executive power, in preference to it. And the 
houſe of repreſentatives being wholly compo- 
ſed of perſons independent of property, this 
party would become all-powerful, and might 
in conſequence annihilate every other branch 


of the government. 


But if, in place of a houſe of peers, there 


was a houſe of great property, without titles, 
or any other intereſt but ſuch as was com- 


mon to the body to which they belonged ; 
it would then become neceſſary that the 
houſe of repreſentatives ſhould. be elected by 


every man having an equal vote, or in ſome 


other mode which would ſecure a majority 
to the fide of perſons independent of proper- 
ty. 15 5 

In a country where property was not very 
unequally divided, ſuch a form might an- 
ſwer extremely well!“; but in a country 
where it was otherwiſe, the two houſes 


would have views ſo very oppoſite, that it 


* Some of the American Governments are illuſtrations 
of this. 
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would be difficult to preſerve the balance 
and keep them in temper. 


In a free ſtate, ſome forms of government 
are, undoubtedly, preferable to others ; and 


that mixed form which has been traced in 
theſe letters, ſeems to me greatly to deſerve 
the preference. But forms will not avail, if 


the only principles upon which a free go- 


vernment can be eſtabliſhed are neglected. 


Thoſe principles conſiſt in allowing property 


to chuſe one half of the repreſentatives to 


the legiſlative body, and per/ons independent 
of. property to chuſe the other. In what- 
ever degree this rule 1s departed from, in 
that very degree will one fide or the other 
be oppreſſed; that is to ſay, the laws will 


have a bias, favourable to the general inte- 


reſt of the prevailing party. From the laws 


you may eaſily tell which of the parties pre- 
dominated in making them ; and from the 
ſtate of parties in the legiſlative body, what 
mult be the general complexion of the laws. 
Why was the government eſtabliſhed in 
England at the time of the Revolution more 
favourable to liberty than any other on the 
face of the earth ?. Not becauſe the form was 
the beſt, although our anceſtors deſerve, 
even for that, very great credit ; but becauſe 
| 1t 


Ws = We By 
it was founded, from the accidental ſtate 
of parties, nearly on thoſe principles on 
which real freedom can only exit. 
In remote times, the power was divided 
between rhe kings and the barons, who 


were not the ſame with the modern peers, 
but the ſame with that part of the commu- 


nity which I have diſtinguiſhed by the name. 


of property. This form of government did 
not produce general liberty; per/ons inde- 
pendent of property were greatly oppreſſed, 


till the kings, in order to leflen the power 


of the barons, or, in other words, of pro- 
perty, called in the aid of the people, that is, 
of perſons independent of property, and gave 
ſome repreſentatives from them a ſeat in par- 
liament. Experience afterwards taught the 
kings how to bring thoſe two parties in the 
government pretty near an equilibrium; but 
they were not aware, that a government ſo 


conſtructed muſt actually produce general 


freedom. This blunder with reſpe& to 


their intentions, which proved fortunate for 
the nation, brought the kings into much 
trouble: They {till thought that they might 
excerciſe as much power and authority as in 
the days when the whole government was 
in their own hands, or only participated by 
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the barons; even the example of thoſe reigns 
where the repreſentatives of the people had 


. 
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N N 5 a part, but not their full proportion, in the 
[| legiſlature, ſerved ro miſlead them. At the 
WW time of the Revolution the parties were pret- 
| ty nearly equal, and would not admit of a 
1 king, but under ſuch reſtrictions as would 
3 | | effectually preſerve the conſtitution. 
# While that equilibrium is preſerved in the 


legiſlative body, and that body does its duty 
= to its conſtituents, freedom, by which I 
= mean full liberty to per/ons and perfect ſe- 
curity to property, muſt remain. When per- 
| ſons and property make the laws, perſons and 
= - property can never be in danger; but they 
4 cannot be both ſafe when the laws are made 
buy any other power, or, ſingly, by any one 
4; of themſelves. 
14 The whole power of a ſtate veſted in per- 
ſons independent of property muſt produce 
the worſt ſpecies of tyranny, becauſe it 
in would be adminiſtered by the greateſt num- 
| ber of men. The whole power in property 
would only be preferable as being exer- 
ciſed by a ſmaller number. And by the ſame 
rule, the deſpotiſm of a ſingle perſon is pre- 
- ferable to either. | 
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I hope that I have proved to your ſatisfac- 
tion, that the only principles upon which 
real freedom can be founded in a country 
where property is unequally divided, are few, 
clear, and ſimple; and that they conſiſt = 
placing and preſerving: the legiſlative power 
equally in the hands of property and of per- 

E. | 

Let us bring this reaſoning to the teſt of 
experience. The recent affairs in France, 
and the hiſtory of ancient governments, will 
amply afford the means. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 


DEAR SIR, 


H avine explained pretty fully, in the pre- 
ceding letters, the principles upon which the 
real freedom of a nation can alone be eſtab- 
liſhed, I ſhall endeavour to prove, by an ap- 
plication of thoſe principles both to mo- 
dern and ancient governments, that they 
are founded in truth, and ſupported by ex- 
perience. | 

But in order to account for the actions of 
individuals, when they ſeem to be contrary 
to the intereſt of the party or claſs to which 
they naturally belong, and for the actions 
of a whole corps, when they ſeem to be in 
oppoſition to the general good of the com- 
munity, it will be neceſſary to attend to the 
three following maxims, which, being found- 
ed ik nature, act upon us like inſtinct. 


I. In the jirft place, we prefer our own in- 
tereſt to that of others. 


2. We 


1 
2. We prefer the intereſt of our corps or 
claſs with which we act, to that of the 
whole community. 
3. And we prefer the intereſt of the com- 
munity to that of other nations or commu- 
nities. 


If we reverſe the two firſt maxims, and 
prefer the intereſt of the community to that 
of the corps or individual, we ſhall then ſee 
in what real patriotiſm conſiſts. But real 
patriotiſm is a dictate of reaſon, not of na- 
ture, and requires an effort of which few 
men are capable. 

To expect ſuch an effort, either from in- 
dividuals or particular corps when contrary 
to their particular intereſt, is to 9 ſome- 
thing contrary to nature. | 

The kingdom of France had long been un- 
der an abſolute government; neither property, 


nor perſons independent of property, could 
be faid to participate in the ſupreme power 
.of the ſtate. The internal happineſs of a 


country in this ſituation would very much 
depend upon the Monarch's maintaining an 
equal balance between property, and perſons 
independent of property; and in order to 
do this he muſt eſtabliſh equal laws, which 
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would not allow the rich to b N the poor, 
nor the poor to encroach upon the property 
of the rich: ſo that, even in a deſpotic mo- 
narchy, this balance of the two parties be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary to good govern- 
Ment. | 

I do not mean to enter into a minute de- 


tail of the circumſtances which preceded or 


brought about the French revolution ; it is 
{ſufficient for my purpoſe to obſerve, that 
the Kings of France had greatly deviated 
from thoſe. principles upon which all good 
government, even under abſolute power, 
mult ever depend, 

Property was kept in a diſagreeable ſub- 


jection to monarchy, but was allowed to 


oppreſs perſons diveſted of property, who 


were thereby reduced to a ſtate of miſery : 


far the greateſt part of the nation were diſ- 
contented and ready for a change, when, 
circumſtances being favourable, the Revo- _ 
lution took place. 

In a country, perhaps the moſt powerful 
and enlightened of any in the univerſe, with 
the ancient government firſt declared bank- 


rupt, and then totally annihilated ; let us 


obſerve what ſteps were taken for the decla- 
red purpoſe of attempting to form a new 
conſtitution 
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conſtitution upon the beſt general principles 


of freedom that could be diſcovered. 
But it will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, 


to conſider the ſtate of thoſe parties which 
had, whether well or ill founded, ſome pre- 


tenſions to participate in the adminiſtration 
of the ſupreme power. 

The nobles were ſo numerous, that they 
included in their body a majority of the 
great property. The importance of their 


titles was indeed diminiſhed by, their num- 


bers, but ſtill it gave them an intereſt ſtrong- 
ly connected with that of the crown, which 


diſqualified them from being a fair and 
ſimple repreſentation of property. 


The clergy were likewiſe a very nume- 
rou body; who, by pretenſions to inte- 
reſt in the next world, had gained in this 
ſo great an aſcendency as to be conſidered to 
have an equal right to power with either 
perſons or property. And upon this occaſion, 
the aſſembly of the clergy, in a memorial 
preſented to the King, declared their exclu- 
ſive right to tax themſelves. 

Tat claſs of the people who conſtitute a 
majority of perſons independent of property 
were ſtudiouſly depreſſed; the peaſantry, by 
the feudal inſtitutions that prevailed, were 

conſidered 
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conſidered as property, being ſold with the 
lands, and conſequently expoſed to be treat- 
ed with great inhumanity. 

The King was at this time in ſome degree 
favourable to the pretenſions of the tiere 
tat, or perſons independent of property, be- 
cauſe he was afraid that the nobility, inclu- 
ding property, would ingroſs too much of 
the power. Mr Neckar was his miniſter, 
and the popularity of that gentleman proba- 
bly balanced the tendency which his fortune 
gave him to property, or his ſituation to loy- 


alty. 


In general, thoſe who had property with- 
out titles being excluded from a common 
intereſt with a majority of that claſs in 
Which their fortunes would naturally have 
placed them, inclined to the fide of perſons 
independent of property, with whom they 
were brought to have a nearer connection. 

In this ſtate of parties, an aſſembly of the 
notables was called, to conſider of the moſt 
proper means. of convoking the ſtates-ge- 


The aſſembly of the notables conſiſted of 
one hundred and fifty individuals, divided 


into fix ſections or bodies, of twenty-five 


perſons in each, which deliberated ſeparate- 
ly. 


{0 


ly. They were in general compoſed of the 
princes of the blood and principal nobility, 
and were, in conſequence, in an intereſt, 
divided between the Crown and property. 
Where the King had moſt influence, as in 
the ſection of which Monſieur was the preſi- 
dent, the deciſions were favourable to the 
views of the Crown, and to the ſide of per- 
| ſons, the ſovereign being then jealous of the 
power of the nobility; but a great majority 
of the notables were in the intereſt of the 
order to which they naturally belonged, 
which was that of the nobility, including 
property, and were for ſupporting high pre- 
rogative. The notables agreed in the prin- 
ciples that ought to regulate the forms of 
electing the Ziers état, which were, that 
the electors, including every man of a cer- 
tain age, ſhould be diſtributed into commu- 
nautes, and theſe to ſelect a certain number 
of citizens to repreſent them in what was 
called the ſecondary baill:age, theſe againiwto 
depute to the primary ones, and theſe laſt 
to chuſe the repreſentative to the ſtates- ge- 
neral, from the order of the tiers cat. 
This was evidently a very popular mode 
of election, as the whole depended on the 
communauté; it gave indeed ſome appearance 
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of including property, but upon no fixed 
principle. The orders of nobility and cler- 
Ay were each to elect their own repreſen- 
tatives. 
The notables did not determine the num- _ 
ber of which the ſtates-general ſhould con- 
fiſt, nor the proportion to be ſent by the 
tiers état; but the King, by a proclamation, 
fixed the whole at one thouſand, of which 
"1 the tiers Cat were to ſend a number equal 


1 to* the deputies of the other two orders, 
i This was a popular ftep ; but the King and 
* his miniſters expected that their own influ- 
"4 . ence would be ſufficient to oblige the orders 
| | to deliberate in ſeparate houſes, and, by 
bo maintaining a balance between them, to 
1 j prevent either from aſſuming too much 
{| power. The event, however, ſhewed that 5 
= this concluſion was ill founded. 5 
1 According to the principles of govern- | 
ment which I have laid down, no deciſion . 
faypurable to real freedom could be expect- : 


ed from a body conitituted like that of the 
notables; becauſe the power was placed in 
other hands than the repreſentatives of per- 
fons and of property equally balanced. If 
the maxims in the beginning of this letter 
are juſt, the King, property, and privileged 


orders, 
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orders, would naturally have other views 
than the general good of the whole com- 
munity. 

The national aſſembly, conſiſting Pg all 
the orders, met and deliberated in one houſe. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that a great num- 
ber of the repreſentatives of the clergy, con- 
fiſting of the inferior orders, and ſome few 
of the nobility, joined the party of the tiert 
etat, in preference to that of the nobles and 
the generality of the dignified clergy, which 
gave to perſons independent of property a 
great ſuperiority. The national aſſembly 
thus biaſſed, paſſed many laws ſalutary to 
the juſt claims of the order of per/ons, but, 
as might have been expected, not equally 
attentive to the ſecurity of property, or to 
the neceſſary prerogatives of the Crown. 
Anarchy followed; depredations on the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the great were committed with im- 
punity ; and the mob became both judges 
and executioners. The nobles forſook the 
aſſembly ; titles were aboliſhed ; the church- 
lands were confiſcated ; and 000 after the 
| King attempted to make his eſcape. The aſ- 
fembly formed a new conſtitution, by which 
the elections of repreſentatives were made 
* popular, effectually ſecuring the 
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power to perſons independent of property : 
They made ſome declarations in favour” of 
property; but it is evident that the care of 
large poſſeſſions was in very bad hands. 
Such laws, and ſuch a conſtitution, it 
was natural to expect from ſuch an aſſem- 
bly ; but, if the principles which I have laid 
down be juſt, they could never be produc- 
tive of real freedom; on the contrary, they 
muſt naturally produce the worſt kind of 
deſpotiſm, being adminiſtered by the great- 
eſt number of men x. 

While the French nation continues to- 
ſuppoſe, that real liberty conſiſts in the 
whole power being lodged in the hands of 
perſons independent of property, and while 
they have the command of the public reve- 
nue and military force, ſuch a government, 
with all the evils which muſt attend it, will 
remain, till dear bought experience teaches 
them how much they have been miſtaken 
in their principles of government: and when 
they ſhall have diſcovered their error, it is not 
improbable that they may ſuppoſe _— to 
lie in an oppoſite extreme. 
lt may be proper to inquire how far other 

nations are concerned in the government 


Set p. 32. 


which 


is the ſame. with governments. 
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which the French people have choſen to | 
adopt. If an individual chuſes to, injure 


himſelf in a manner no way prejudicial to 


others, he will only become an object of 
pity or of contempt; but if lus actions have 
a different tendency, he muſt be reſiſted. It 
Louis XIV. 
wanted to conquer all Europe for his 
own glory, but Was very properly reſiſted. 
The National Convention have declared a- 

gainſt all crowned heads, and inſiſted on all 
Europe receiving the [ſame abominable go- 
vernment which they have choſen for them- 


ſelves; and in this they ought alſo to be re- 


ſiſted. The principles upon which the go- 
vernment of France are formed, are demon- 
ſtrably falſe in theory, and evidently deſtruc- 
tive in practice. But they are flattering to 
the lower orders of ſociety, whom it is dif- 
ficult to convince by reaſon, or to reſtrain, 
but by the fatal effects of experience. 

It would be quite unneceſſary to recite the 


| horrid ſcenes which have taken place in 


France fince the period to which we have 
Juſt been alluding, as they are well known 
to every body. They will, however, ſerve 
as ſo many additional proofs, that real free- 
dom does not conſiſt in placing the whole 
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power of government 1n the hands of perſons 


independent of property ; and I may ven- 


ture to predict, that France will not enjoy 


internal tranquillity while her legiſlative 
body is fo conſtructed.” Neither would ſhe 
enjoy real freedom, were the power to be 
transferred to the hands of property, of the 
nobles, of the King, of the clergy, 'or of 
any union of theſe powers, except that 
of property independent of perſons, and of 
perſons independent of property, CNT ba- 
lanced by ſome ſuitable means. 

As I have endeavoured to ſhow chac the 
French repreſentation is partial and incom- 
petent to the purpoſes of real freedom, you 
may wiſh to know by what other means 
they might have regulated their elections a- 
greeably to the principles of government 
which I have laid down, This ſubject ſhall 
occupy the next letter, 5 

Jam, &c. 


LETTER VIII. 
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IHE great object of every free government, 


is to ſecure to the Whole community, per- 
ſonal freedom, and perfect ſafety from every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion, on the one hand; and 
on the other, abſolute ſecurity to property, 
whether the quantity be great or ſmall, pro- 
vided the poſſeſſor has a juſt title to it. 

The inhabitants of every nation, as I have 
already obſerved, are naturally divided into 
two claſſes, which I have choſen to diſtin- 
guiſh by the names of property independent 
of perſons, and of perſons independent of 


property, but which are generally known 


by the names of ari iftocratic and democratic 


parties. 


It is evident, that the line that ſeparates 
thoſe two claſſes is not clear and diſtin, 


þecauſe there is a regular gradation from 


the 
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the greateſt indigence to the greateſt wealth. 
We may, therefore, divide the community 
into any number of claſſes that we pleaſe, 
each claſs having, as nearly as poſſible, 
one common intereſt. Now the object to 
be obtained by each claſs is, perfect ſe- 
curity of its juſt rights and privileges; and 
juſtice requires that this ſhould be done 
without the leaſt regard to the number of 
individuals of which each claſs may happen 
to be compaſed; becauſe the claſſes which 
contain but a ſmall number, are equally in- 
titled to ſecurity of perſon and property, 
wich thoſe which contain a great many. 
Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that the go- 
vernment and laws which ſecure ten thouſand 
men in their juſt rights, afford the ſame ſe- 
'curity to ten millions in a ſimilar ſituation, 
or, what is the ſame thing, belonging to the 
ſame claſs. But if this numerous claſs, only 
becauſe it is numerous, demands the privi- 
lege of ſending a greater number of repre- 
ſentatives to the national aſſembly than 
perhaps all the others put together, what 
muſt be the ſecurity of the other claſſes, if 
the majority ſent by this numerous claſs 
think proper to encroach upon their juſt 
rights and privileges? To ſay that any one claſs 
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of mankind, only becauſe they are nume- 
rous, have a right to govern and dictate to 
the other claſſes, only becauſe they are fewer 
in numbers, would be an aſſertion contrary 
to truth, to juſtice, and to liberty. But it 
would be equally untrue, unjuſt, and de- 
ſtructive of freedom, to ſay, that any one 
claſs, becauſe the individuals of which it 
was compoſed had more wealth than the o- 
ther claſſes, ſhould, for that reaſon, pretend 
to any authority over them. Neither wealth 
nor numbers can give any juſt title to ſupe- 
riority. All have an equal title to power and 
to protection. But it is demonſtrable, that 
they cannot ſhare equally in the power, and 
have equal protection, in a repreſentative go- 
vernment, unleſs they ſend an equal num- 
ber of deputies to the national aſſembly. 

If chis reaſoning be juſt, and I think it is 
incontrovertible, each claſs into which the 
community was divided, ought to chuſe a 
certain, but equal number of delegates, eve- 
ry perſon in each claſs having a vote for 
the delegate of that claſs to which he pro- 
perly belonged ; a majority of theſe delegates 
ſhould chuſe the repreſentative; and the 
Number of repreſentatives ſhould be regula- 
ted by the number of diſtricts into which 
| | the 
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the nation may be divided. The indivi- 
duals belonging to each claſs might be aſcer- 
tained by any tax which increaſed according 
to the wealth and opulence of the ſubject. 

The repreſentatives ſhould not be choſen 
for too great a length of time, but at certain 
periods be again in the power of their con- 
ſtituents, otherwiſe they would become a 
corps, and the ſecond maxim in the laſt let- 
ter *, which applies to ſuch a body, would 
be applicable to them. 

This plan is ſimple and comprehenſive, as 
every individual would have a vote in his 
proper ſtation, and in that reſpect there 
would be perfect equality. 

If France, had adopted ſuch a ſcheme of 
equal repreſentation as this, it is probable 
that the unfortunate Monarch would have 
{ſtill been alive, and his ſubjects in poſſeſſion 
of the bleſſings of real freedom. 

It is certainly true, that if only a part of 
each claſs, having a common intereſt with 
the whole claſs to which they reſpectively be- 
long, were to elect the repreſentatives, the 
effect with reſpect to the repreſentation 
would be the ſame as if they were elected by 
the whole. But the advantages reſulting 
from the privilege of election, would by 

this 
See p. 35. 
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this mode, be very unequally diſtributed a. 
mong the inhabitants, as a few would en- 
groſs that conſequence, in which all have an 
equal right to partake. And it is this cir- 
cumſtance which has made the repreſenta- 
tive part of the Britiſh government anſwer 
ſo. well in practice, although it may appear 
in ſome meaſure inconſiſtent in theory. 

The great error into which the French po- 
liticians ſeem to have fallen, takes its riſe 
from their ſuppoſing that the number of de- 


puties to be ſent to the repreſentative aſ- 


ſembly ſhould depend on the number of 
perſons of which the claſs that ſends them 
conſiſts; and, of conſequence, when the na- 
tion is divided. into the two great claſſes, of 
which every civilized nation muſt conſiſt, 


(that is property independent of perſons, and 


perſons independent of property), that claſs 
which conſiſts of the greateſt numbers, in 


conſequence, ſends the greateſt number of de- 


puties to the national aſſembly. The effect 
which this ſyſtem has produced, as well as 
my reaſoning againſt it, has clearly demon- 
ſtrated the deſtructive tendency and the error 

of ſuch a practice. 
The different claſſes of mankind, from the 
loweſt to the higheſt, and from the higheſt 
G to 
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to the loweſt, naturally ineline to eneroach 
upon each other: this is a vice, taking its 
riſe from the exceſs of the oppoſite virtue; 
for it is certainly commendable, to endeavour 
to raiſe our own fortunes, our power, and 
our importance, while it can be done with» 
out. encroaching on the rights of others; 
but itrongly prompted by what we fup- 
poſe our intereſt, or the intereſt of the claſs 
to which we belong, we are prone to over- 
ſtep thoſe bounds by which, in ſtrict ale 
we ought to be limited. 

Theſe conſiderations would make it ex- 
tremely improper to put the fortunes of the 
rich in the power of the comparatively poor, 

or of that of their repreſentatives, without 
taking ſome precautions equivalent to ſuch a 
power for their ſecurity. It would be equal- 
ly improper to put the perſons of the poor, 
their labour, or ſmall property, in the pow- 
er of the rich. They have equally to dread 
the leaſt ſuperiority in their opponents. 

If equal power and mutual ſafety be the 
object of both claſſes, and at the ſame time 
the true principles of a free government; 
how can that object be obtained? Not ſurely 
by one of the parties ſending a greater num- 
ber of repreſentatives to that aſſembly which 
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is to make the laws on which they are both 
to 1 for abſolute ſecurity: From what 
has been ſaid, ſuch a practice muſt appear too 
abſurd to require refutation. They can only 
be ſafe by ſending an equalnumber of deputies 
to ſuch an aſſembly ; and I have already at- 
tempted to ſhow how that may be done, 
with equity and juſtice to all parties. 

Thoſe principles which I have applied to 


the French government, as a teſt of their diſ- 


tance or approach to that point on which 
perfect freedom muſt ever depend, may with 
equal propriety be applied to any other go- 
vernment, ancient or modern; and will in- 
fallibly ſhow how far or how near they were 
at any time from enjoying real hberty. 

As the example of France has clearly eſta- 
bliſhed, that perfect freedom does not conſiſt 
in placing the ſupreme power of the nation 
in the hands of per/ons independent of pro- 
perty, ſo the example of Poland will demon- 
ſtrate, that neither does it conſiſt in placing 
the ſupreme power in the hands of property. 

Although Poland may be called a monar- 
chy, becauſe it has a King, who is elected 


by the nobility, yet, as he has no power in 


the legiſlature, the government cannot pro- 


perly be called monarchical. 
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The truth is, that the whole power of the 
ſtate is placed in the hands of thoſe who are 
called nobility, but who really are that claſs 
of the ſociety which 1 have diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of property : their power and 
conſequence is wholly drawn from that 


ſource; they have titles, but they ſet no 


particular value upon them, neither does a 
higher title give a ſuperior rank ; they are 


all alike in this reſpet, and prefer being 


called gentlemen of eta to any other ap- 
pellation. 

The Poliſh nobility have not only the pow- 
er of electing their King, but of laying him 
under whatever reſtraints they think proper ; 
they have a power of life and death over their 
tenants and vaſſals; they are the only perſons 
(the burghers of ſome particular towns ex- 
cepted,) who can purchaſe lands; they have 
many other privileges and exemptions equal- 


ly incompatible with real freedom; and they 


are a kind of deſpotic princes upon their own 
eſtates; ſome of which are ſo very large, 
that they can raiſe eight or ten thouſand 
troops upon them, and commonly keep a bo- 
dy both of horſe and foot in conſtant pay, 
who are ready to execute their orders, and 
defend their perſons ; their debates at the 

diet, 


IT: 
diet, and in the ſenate, are often determined 
by the ſword, and their private diſputes de- 
cided in the ſame manner, as the idea of 
their own importance makes them contemn 
the law, and ſcorn the deciſion of a judge. 

It may reaſonably be doubted, . whether 
even the nobility of Poland, wich all their 
power and privileges, can be ſaid to enjoy the 
ſmalleſt degree of rational freedom; but if 
they do not, how very far from it are thoſe 
poor and miſerable wretches whoſe deſtiny 
has placed them under a government ſo ini- 
mical to human happineſs. The peaſants, 


who make a very great proportion of the in- 


habitants of Poland, are looked upon as a 
part of their maſter's property; they are ob- 
liged to cultivate. his lands, and, like other 
{laves, to ſubmit to his caprice and cruelty, 
and their wives and daughters to his bru- 
tality; they are bought and ſold with the 
lands, and in many reſpects worſe treated 
than the beaſts ; but in them the human cha- 
racter is ſo debaſed by habit and ignorance, 
that they ſubmit to their maſters tyranny as 
an evil which they have no right to reſiſt. 
This ſketch of the effects of the power of 


a ſtate being wholly in the hands of property, 


will be ſufficient to convince you, that free- 
; dom 


( 54 ) 


dom is not to be found under ſuch a govern- 
ment, and that it is equally diſtant from it, 
with thoſe countries who have placed the ſu- 
preme power in the hands of perſons indepen- 
dent of property. 

The ſtare of France at preſent, and the 
ſtate of Poland for ages, will ſerve, I appre- 
hend, as experimental proofs of the juſtneſs 
of the principles which I have laid down for 
the eſtabliſhment of real freedom. 
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LETTER IX. 


DEAR SIR, 


AMON the ancient ſtates of Greece, A- 
thens has been greatly celebrated for its love 


of freedom, or rather, after the days of So- 


lon, for its popular government, which did 
not deſerve the name of liberty. 

Athens was originally governed by kings; 
but that office was aboliſhed after the death 
of Codrus, the laſt of their ſovereigns, and 
the ſupreme power was placed in the hands 
of a chief magiſtrate called an Archon, whoſe 
office was decennial; but the number of ar- 
chons was afterwards encreaſed to nine, wha 
were choſen annually. The Athemians ap- 
pointed one of thoſe archons, named Draco, 
to form a code of laws for the government of 
the ſtate; but he made them ſo ſevere, pu- 
niſhing the moſt trifling faults with death, 


that they ſoon came into diſuſe, and himſelf 


into diſgrace. As the Athenian hiſtory, at 
the beginning of the period of which we have 
been treating, is not recorded by cotempora- 
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ry authors, the exact ſtate of political parties 
is not ſo perfectly known, as to enable us to 
determine what ſhare of the power was in 
the hands of property, or in what degree per- 
fons had influence. But by applying the 
principles of government which have been 
laid down, to the laws which were in force 
till Solon's time, and which were abrogated 
by him, we may form a tolerably good 
judgement of what party prevailed in the le- 
giſlature. According to Plutarch, people 
were obliged to give themſelves up as ſlaves, 
and even to ſell their children, in order to 
pay their debts; neither could any man de- 
viſe his effects by will, the laws obliging him 
to leave the whole to the next heir. It is evi- 
dent that ſuch laws were not made by perſons 
independent of property, and whatever pow- 


er the ancient democracy might have in A- 
| thens prior to the days of Solon, they had 


not the power of making the laws. 

Solon was by birth a noble; he was crea- 
ted archon, and, like Draco, appointed to 
form a conſtitution, and a code of laws for 
the government of the ſtate: by them, he 
continued the archons as chief magiſtrates ; 
they were a kind of judges who took cogni- 
lance of the conduct of inferior magiſtrates ; 

; their 


les 


*) 


their perſons were not to be inſulted, and 


they had the power of puniſhing with death. 
He not only continued, but greatly increaſed 
the power of the famous court of Areopagus. 
The number of which it conſiſted is not exact- 
ly known; but the judges of it were obliged 
to have ſerved as archons, before they could 
be elected of the Areopagi: they took cogni- 
ſance of all capital cauſes. He formed a ſenate, 
which conſiſted of four hundred perſons: the 
whole community were divided, according 
to their property, into four claſſes, and each 
claſs of citizens ſent one hundred of their 
body to compofe the ſenate. You will ob- 
ſerve, that Solon did not allow each claſs to 
ſend deputies according to the numbers of 
which the claſs conſiſted, but the ſame num- 
ber of deputies was ſent from each claſs. 
The ſenate had cogniſance of all affairs be- 
fore they could be referred to the whole com- 
munity at large; and they had the charge 
of the fleet, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
the executive government. Solon decreed, 
that no perſon belonging to the loweſt claſs 
ſhould enjoy any public office whatever 
and having taken ſuch precautions, he con- 


cluded, that all laws might be referred to 


the people as a dernier reſort, But this cir- 
H cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, contrary to expectation, for the 
nobles readily agreed to it, placed by far the 
greateſt ſhare of the ſupreme power in the 
hands of per/ons independent of property. 
The conſtitution was ſo framed, however, 
that private property and the public offices 
were pretty well ſecured to the higher or- 
ders. | 

We may naturally conclude, from the 
manner in which Solon formed the ſenate, 


that he had a very proper idea of the juſt 


claim that property, and perſons independent of 
it, had to the whole power of the ſtate; and 
he ſeems to have intended that it ſhould be 
equally divided between them; for he con- 
ſtructed the ſenate by property, and not by 
titles, or any other pretenſion to power. It 
ſeems perfectly clear, that Solon intended 
that the laws ſhould be wholly framed by the 


ſenate, and highly probable that the concur- 


rence of the people was only meant by him 
to prevent them from being oppreſſed by 
laws enacted. without their conſent. 

Be that as it may, the placing the dernier 
reſort in the people, gave them the whole 
power of the government; and we have only to 
conſider whether this produced real freedom, 
and protected every man in his juſt rights. 

; That 


ö 


That the very contrary was the caſe, is evi- 


dent from hiſtory. The ſtate was perpetually 
divided into factions headed by demagogues, 
who were ſeldom ſcrupulous about the means 
of obtaining their end, provided they could 
force themſelves into power ; neither virtue 


nor talents could fave thoſe who attempted 


to reſtrain the ambition of the ruling faction; 
accuſations were frequent, and the innocent 
were often condemned; it was dangerous to 
be eminent, and contemptible to be other- 
wiſe; and even while their armies were ſuc- 
ceſsful abroad, the nation was convulſed 
by factions at home. Such a government 
was, however, favourable to military opera- 
tions; thoſe who compoſed the legiſlature, 
compoſed alſo the army, and, belonging ge- 
nerally to the claſs of per/ons, who had the 
ſupreme direction of affairs, the difference 
to them of being diveſted of all power, and 
reduced to the ſtate of ſlaves, or even of ſub- 
jects of another ſtate, made them fight with 


an extraordinary degree of enthuſiaſm. The 


ſame circumſtances made them chuſe for their 
commanders, men of the greageſt {kill and 
abilities; but gratitude not being a virtue of 
the multitude; their ſucceſsful generals were 
often very badly required for their ſervices. 
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The hiſtory, of the Athenians abounds with 
proofs of theſe obſervations. But if we infer 
from their ſucceſs in war, that they were 
a happy people at home, we {hould draw a 
very improper concluſion from their victories, 
as the very contrary, from well authenticated 
records, appears to have been the caſe. Even 
that degree of internal happineſs which they 
did enjoy, may be wholly imputed to proper- 
!y having {till ſome weight and authority in 
the ſtate; for as they infringed upon the laws 
which Solon had eſtabliſhed for its ſecurity, 


they proportionally went to ruin. 


The Lacedemonian government, and the 
laws of Lycurgus, might enable a {mall ſtate 
to defend itſelf, and even to become very 
formidable among its warlike and powerful 
neighbours ; and they may ſerve to ſhow, to 
what hardſhips freemen will voluntarily ſub- 
mit, rather than allow themſelves to be ſub- 
Jugated by any foreign power. 

Lycurgus, in order that his countrymen 
ſhould be in conſtant readineſs, either for 
attack or defence, wanted to make every man 
a ſoldier, and for this purpoſe he thought it 
neceſlary to introduce perfect equality: but 
knowing that no ſuch thing could exiſt 
where property was unequally divided, he, 

very 


conſent of the people, or of the army; and 


( 61 1 


very properly, began by - making an equal di- 


viſion of all poſſeſſions, and by enacting that 
they ſhould not again be bought or ſold; at 
the ſame time rendering the accumulation of 
money an impoſſibility in the ſtate. 

But ſuch meaſures in a government un- 
der different circumſtances, would not only 
be abſurd, but impracticable. Hence muſt 
appear the futility of the preſent attempt of 
the French to adopt political equality in a 
nation where the extremes of wealth, and of 
its oppoſite, penury, muſt perpetually exiſt. 

The Macedonian government was monar- 
chical; but roſe by conqueſt, particularly 
under Alexander the Great, to a degree of 
power, and extent of dominion, unequalled 


at that period by any other nation. 


* . . . - 
It may not be improper to inquire, whe- 


ther thoſe great military atchievements were 
accompliſhed under a deſpotic government, 
or whether the Macedonians had any well- 
founded claim to a conſtitution, and a cer- 
tain degree of freedom. 

That the kings of Macedon were not per- 
fectly arbitrary, will appear from hence, 
that they had not the power of puniſhing 
with death, without firſt having obtained the 


that 
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1 that this inſtitution muſt have veſted a very 
material part of the ſupreme power in the 
| hands of perſons independent of property; 
1 and although there was not any particular 
aſſembly of men of great property and con- 
ſideration, yet people of this deſcription had 
a conſtitutional right, which they often ex- 
erciſed, of giving their advice, and expoſtu- 
lating with their monarchs, on matters rela- 
ting to government. So that, both property 
and perſons, in ſome meaſure, appear to have 
ſhared in power along with the kings of Ma- 

h cedon. 

The Carthaginians, under a free govern- 
ment, roſe by commerce to immenſe power 
and opulence. We are enabled to diſcover, 
by the fragments of their hiſtory, which have 
been handed down to us by Greek and Ro- 
man authors, that the ſupreme power of the 
ſtate was, for many centuries, pretty equally 
divided between property, and perſons inde- 
pendent of property; and that a third power, 
probably the /ufetes, was enabled to main- 
tain the balance between them. 1 

The form of their government has been 
mentioned by ſeveral authors, but they do 
not explain in what manner the different bo- 
dies of which it conſiſted were elected. 
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The two chief magiſtrates were named 


ſuffetes ; they were annually choſen, and had 


a power reſembling, as ſome have ſaid, that 
of kings ; others have compared their power 
to that of the Roman conſuls : it was their 
duty to aſſemble the ſenate, and in that body 
they preſided. The ſenate was compoſed of ex- 
perienced and reputable perſons, but of what 
number is not known; if the /uffetes agreed 


with the ſenate, and the ſenate were unani- 


mous among themſelves, ther authority was 


ſufficient to make the laws; but if the /ufetes 


differed from them, or if they differed in o- 
pinion among themſelves, the whole matter 
was referred to the people at large, who were, 
in ſuch caſes, the dernier reſort. | 

Experience ſeems to have proved, by the 
great proſperity of the Carthaginians, that 
their form of government had anſwered ex- 
tremely well, during a long period of peace 
and tranquillity ; but when their govern- 
ment came to be agitated by war, and the 
violence of factions, the dernier reſort being 
in the people, that is the claſs of per/ons, 


gave them almoſt the whole power; which, 


according to the teſtimony of the beſt au- 
thors, proved the ruin of the ſtate. 


The nature of the Roman government is 
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ſo generally known, that it ſeems unneceſ- 
ſary to be very particular on that ſubject. It 


may not, however, be improper to obſerve, 


that it began with limited monarchy. The 
legiſlative power was at that time in the 
hands of the king and of the ſenate; but 
the election of kings and magiſtrates, the 
making of peace and war, and the judging 
of criminals, belonged to the people at large; 
and while the ſuffrages were taken by ſingle 
vote, the ſupreme power, in thoſe reſpects, 
was placed in the hands of per/ons indepen- 
dent of property. But Servius, who was one 
of their kings, divided the people into fix 
claſſes, according to their property, and each 
claſs into a certain number of centuries. The 
firſt claſs, conſiſting of the nobility and peo- 
ple of the largeſt property, was divided 1nto 
a greater number of centuries than all the 
other claſſes put together; and as the votes 
were given by centuries, that method of vo- 
ting put the whole power into the hands of 
property independent of perſons. They like- 
wiſe filled all the great offices : 'the ſenate 
was elected from their body; and they were 
patricians or nobles by birth. Thoſe inſti- 
tutions made the ſenate, which might be 
looked upon as a repreſentation of the no- 


bles, 


. 

3 
bles, too formidable for either king or peo- 
ple: the ſucceſſor of Servius was baniſhed, 
and the office of King aboliſhed for ever. 
The people, who had loſt all their conſe, 
quence in the legiſlature, were greatly op- 
preſſed, and many laws were made for the 
purpoſe of keeping them in that condition, 
particularly thoſe which related to debtors, 
But that natural right which perſons inde- 
pendent of property have, to an equal ſhare 
with property, in the ſupreme power of a 
ſtate, is not to be extinguiſhed by any laws 
which can be deviſed : it is unjuſt power on- 
ly that can ſuſpend the exerciſe of this right, 
and freedom is invaded in the ſame propor- 
tion that force is ſo employed. The Roman 
people were therefore conſtantly ſtruggling 


to regain that ſhare of the government, of 


which they had been infidiouſly deprived, 
under the ſpecious pretence, of caſing them 
from too great a ſhare of the public bur- 
dens. | £ | 

While the ſenate and patricians inclu- 


ded in their body a majority of the great 


property, and were likewiſe poſſeſſed of the 
whole executive power of the ſtate, it is no 
wonder that they ſhould have been able to 
maintain their ſuperiority over the plebeians, 

4 who 
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who then conſiſted only of per/ons indepen- 
dent of property; but when the Romans 
had made very extenſive conqueſts, and 
many individuals among the plebeians had 
become ſo rich, that a majority of the great 
property came to be included in their body, 
the caſe was very much altered, and the 
plebeians, as a corps, became more powerful 
than the patricians, including the ſenate, 
The change was gradual, becauſe the ſenate 
loſt power in proportion as the plebians 
gained property. If the parties could have 
been kept in balance, when property, and 
perſons independent of property, had each an 
equal {hare of the power of the ſtate, the 
Romans would have continued to enjoy all 
the advantages of a free government. But 
this was not the caſe : for per/ons indepen- 
dent of property, availing themſelves of the 
aid given to them by property, in order to 
reduce the power of the ſenate, ſeized the 
whole legiſlative authority. It is evident, 
however, that although property and perſons 
might agree in humbling the ſenate and pa- 
tricians, yet they muſt have had very diffe- 
rent views in many other reſpects: property, 
for example, would never agree to an agra- 
rian law ; and although per/ons independent 

EO of 


0 % 


of property had influence enough in the les 
giſlative body to get ſuch a law enacted, yet 
they had not ſuthcient power to get that law 
put in execution contrary to the inclination 
of property and the ſenate united. When the 
ſenate and patricians were no longer a ma- 
jority of the great property, they had no 
longer, according to the principles which 
have. been laid down, any natural right to 
a ſhare in the legiſlature. They might indeed 
have any proportion of it delegated to them 
by property, and per/ons independent of pro- 
perty ; but, as a corps, they could have no 
better title ro govern other men than any o- 
ther corps which happened to make a part 
of the community. Property and per/ons 
would therefore naturally unite in diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing ſuch a corps of its legiſlative authority; 
. but when this was done, they would as na- 
turally diſagree in other reſpects, and con- 
ſequently produce violent convulſions in the 
ſtate, which, for want of a proper know- 
ledge of the true principles upon which a 
free government can alone be eſtabliſhed, 
they could not reſtore to proper order, and 
mult in the end have recourſe to military 
force, which, in place of acting as arbitra- 
tors, would ſeize the whole power, and 
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make their general abſolute. Such is the na- 
tural progreſs, and ſuch were the events 


which actually took place among the Ro- 


mans, as their hiſtory will teſtify. 

I muſt further obſerve, That the ſenate of 
Rome, or the ſenate and the whole body of 
patricians, did not neceſſarily conſtitute that 
claſs of the community which I have diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of property: Whule their 
body included a ſuperiority of the lands, or 
great property, they had a natural right to one 
half of the ſupreme legiſlative power; but 
if they had not ſuch a tuperiority of property, 
they had no right whatever to any ſhare of 
the legiſlative authority : their birth, or titles, 
included no natural right to make laws for 
the whole nation. Neither did the appella- 
tion of plebeian correſpond with perſons inde- 
pendent of property; becauſe that title might 
likewiſe include a majority of the great pro- 
perty, as there can be but little doubt that it 
did toward the end of the Roman republic. 
Patrician and plebcian are, for theſe reaſons, 
equally unfit with arifocracy and demo- 
cracy, to expreſs the ſenſe which 1s meant 
to be conveyed by the terms property, and 
perſons independent of property. 
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DEAR SIR, 


IN the foregoing letters J have attempted to 
unfold the principles upon which true free- 
dom may be erected, in as conciſe a manner 


as ſeemed to be conſiſtent with perſpicuity: 


It remains only to recapitulate the ſubſtance 
of what has been ſaid, that the ſubject may 
be preſented under a diſtinct point of view; 
and to add ſuch farther illuſtrations as may 
appear to ariſe generally from the ſubject. 
In the firſt letter, I have endeavoured to 
give ſome general, though imperfect idea, of 
the origin and uſe of government in all na- 
tions; and have attempted to ſhow that the 
end of all dominion, is to ſecure to mankind 
the freedom of their perſons, and the ſecu- 


rity of their property; that in all civilized 


countries the inhabitants are naturally di- 
vided into two great claſſes or parties, which 


are continually endeavouring to encroach 


upon each other; and that all juſt power 
muſt 
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muſt take its riſe from a combination of her- 


ons and property. 


In the ſecond letter, it is taken for grant- 
ed, that the repreſentative form of govern- 
ment is beſt fuited to freedom; and conſe- 
quently, that the deputies ſent to the legiſ- 
lative aſſembly muſt, in order to preſerve 
that bleſſing, conſiſt of one half choſen by 
property and the other by perſons. 

Having, in the third letter, given ſome 
definition of the terms which - were found 
neceſſary to explain the ſubject, I have pro- 
ceeded, in the fourth, to ſtate, that the exe- 
cutive power appears to be the beſt means 
to balance the two contending parties 1n the 
legiſlative aſſembly, in which alone true 
freedom can confiſt: And it ſeems farther 
to appear, that the executive power ſhould 
be placed in the hands of a ſingle perſon. 

The fifth letter demonſtrates, that the 
executive power muſt be poſſeſſed of influ- 
ence in the legiſlative aſſembly, in order to 
maintain the balance between the two parties 
of which it ſhould conſiſt ; and hence the ne- 
ceſlity of the miniſters of the ſovereign power 
having ſeats among the deputies, or that the 
ſervants who act in the name of the executive 
authority ſhould be choſen from that body. 

From 


( 71) 


From the ſixth letter may be drawn the 
moſt forcible reaſons for the creation of 
peers, which in fact, in a great meaſure, 

renders armed force unneceſſary in a well- 
poiſed government. And the moſt unque- 
ſtionable evidence is produced, that the 
Britiſh government owes its excellence to 
its coincidence with the principles which I 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh. _ 

The tranſactions in France ſince the revo- 
lution in that country, are brought forward 
in the ſeventh letter, to ſhew how much the 
French nation have miſtaken the true baſis 
of freedom; and a ſhort ſketch is added, of 
the mode by which France would have ſe- 
cured liberty. 

In the eighth letter, I have endeavoured 
to ſhow the poſſibility of the French na- 
tion reducing to practice the principles 1n- 
culcated in theſe letters. But, that the ex- 
ample of France may not lead to an oppo- 
ſite extreme, I have produced the Polith go- 
vernment, to ſhow, that a bias to the fide of 
property is as injurious to mankind, as a 
bias to the fide of payne independent of 
property. 

In the ninth loner, I have given ſome 
light ſketches of what hiſtory has tranſmit- 
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een Feipecting a few of de ancient govern- 


ments which were ſuppoſed to enjoy a con- 


ſiderable degree of liberty. But although 


popular governments, by raiſing the lower 


claſs above their natural level in the general 


ſcale of ſociety, may tend to make them 
fight a foreign foe with a degree of enthu- 


ſiaſm proportioned to their conſequence in 


the ſtate; yet ſuch governments (as the ex- 


amples will ſhow) did not enjoy that do- 


meſtic tranquillity and happineſs which 
equitable laws, and a conſciouſneſs of the 


abſolute ſecurity of property, and of perſon- 


al freedom, muſt ever produce. 

If the governments which now generally 
exiſt in the world be brought to the teſt of 
the principles which have been inculcated 
in theſe letters, they will demonſtrate the 
deviations from freedom, and will ſhow 
exactly the degree of liberty which each of 
the ſtates of Europe poſſeſs, that are gene- 


rally denominated abſolute monarchies, 


although they have ſome fundamental 
laws which” reſt ain the ill of the fo- 


vereign, and oblige him to reſpe& the 
great property; but thoſe cuſtoms or laws 


are not equally favourable to perſonal free- 


dom. It has been common to obſerve, that 


ſuch 


( 73o ) 
ſuch ſtates differ materially from thoſe deſ- 
potic governments where the ſovereign 
claims the property of the lands, as is the 
caſe in many of the Aſiatic and African na- 
tions; and this difference affords a new 
proof, that property muſt be conſidered as con- 
taining half the power of every fate; becauſe 
when this power 1s united to the ſovereign 
authority, according to the principles laid 
down in theſe Letters, the whole body of the 
people muſt become completely enſlaved. 

In Turkey, the only ſecurity to property, 
or reſtraint on the ſovereign, 1s derived from 
the laws of their religion, contained in the 
Koran ; and this circumſtance has probably 
_ tended more to propagate and preſerve the 
Mahomedan faith, than eicher the ſword, or 
the luxurious paradiſe which it promiſes. 

In all inquiries into the nature of free go- 
vernments, it has been remarked, that the 
ſecurity of perſons and of property was the 
end propoſed ; but I have not obſerved, that 
former diſquiſitions upon this ſubject have 
remarked, in terms ſufficiently explicit, that 
-theſe two bodies of men are at continual 
variance; one of them tending immediate- 
ly to this deſtruction of property, and the 
other to the enſlaving of perſons, It is this 
K circumſtance 


* x 


N 


circumſtance which makes the dominion of 
either party a complete deſpotiſm over the 
other; and from hence ariſes a maxim in 
government, that real freedom. conſiſts 44 - the 
' ſupreme power being equally di de betweet 
Hey perſons and property. i Jo 
In accounting for the. e 1% of. mo- 
narchy, or the dominion of a fingle perſon, 
men have had recourſe to divine right; or 
bl they have ſuppoſed, that as one God muſt 
9 rule the univerſe, one man, to reſemble 
him, muſt rule a nation. Such ideas are ill 
founded: the true reaſon why the domi- 
nion of a ſingle perfon has prevailed in moſt 
countries in the world, appears to be, that 
the two great parties of per/ons and property, 
finding that they could not bear the domi- 
nion of each other, committed the power to 


4 a ſingle perſon, as the leaſt evil of the three. 
4 Mankind have been impoſed upon in a 
| variety of ways reſpecting government by 
193 thoſe who meant to ſubjugate them; and 
| impoſtures of this kind become frequent, 


when ſtates are in poſſeſſion of ſome degree 
of freedom. Among theſe may be reckon- 
ed, that conſtant cry which we hear in the 
French nation, that the laws ſhould reign ; 


that freedom is the reign of the laws. It 
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it is meant, that this muſt neceſſarily pro- 


duce freedom, it is a moſt groſs deception; 
becauſe it ſuppoſes, that men muſt be free, 
if they are ruled by law. The moſt abomi- 
nable tyranny has been exerciſed and ſanc- 


tioned by laws, and by cuſtoms which have 


obtained the force of laws. It is not in the 
execution of ſuch laws as happen to. exiſt, 
but in the framing and enacting of neceſſary 
and good Jaws, that liberty chiefly conſiſts; 
and (as I have before obſerved) from the na- 


ture of the laws of any country, a true 


judgement may be formed of the degree of 
freedom enjoyed by its inhabitants. The 


legiſlature of every c gary is a conſtantly 


operating power, and, according to its bias, 
the laws are formed to oppreſs perſons or pro- 
perty, or both; theſe oppreſſions may be. ſo 
ſpeedily performed, that in ſome caſes a 
ſingle law may be ſufficient Yo deftroy all 
the ſecurity of property, or annihilate every 
veſtige of perſonal freedom. For theſe rea- 
ſons, no nation can poſfibly continue to en- 
joy liberty, but by placing the legiſlative au- 
thority, one half in property, and the other 
half in per/ons, and by preſerving ſuch a 
balance between thoſe parties as completely 
precludes either from preponderating. 
THE END. 
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